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International Women’s Organizations 


HRYSTAL MacMILLAN, one of the 

most prominent of the feminist lead- 
érs in Great Britain and long identified 
with the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, gives a survey of women’s inter- 
national organizations in the Woman’s 
Year Book, which has recently been pub- 
lished in England. She writes: 


“No review of the position of 
women internationally would be com- 
plete without a reference to women’s 
international organizations. The first 
of these was the International Coun- 
cil of Women, founded in 1888, to 
provide means of communication be- 
tween women from all countries to 
meet and confer upon the welfare of 
the commonwealth, the family and 
the individual. Among its depart- 
ments of work are those for Peace 
by Arbitration, Suffrage and Rights 
of Citizenship, the Legal Position of 
Women, Emigration, Education and 
Health. 


“The organization which concen- 
trates on equal suffrage and the es- 
tablishment of a real equality of lib- 
erty, status and opportunities be- 
tween men and women is the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
founded in 1904, which with its news- 
paper, the International Women’s 
Suffrage News, supplies the material 
for feminist propaganda in all coun- 
tries. 


“Another politically active organi- 
zation is the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 
founded in 1915, one of the new Peace 
Societies. It works also for the 
emancipation of women and deals 
with the question of peace, not in the 
abstract, but with the concrete prob- 
lems of the differences between na- 
tions as they arise. 


“The diversity of the international 
activities of women is exemplified in 
the work of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the International Fed- 
eration of Working Women, founded 
at the time of the first meeting of the 
International Labor Conference of the 
League of Nations to put forward 
the working woman’s point of view. 

“With the further removal of re- 
strictions and consequent capacity to 
develop interests on different lines, it 
is to be hoped that many other 
women’s international organizations 
may be founded.” | 


Feminist Notes 


London Medical School For Women 


IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS is being 
raised in London to endow three chairs 
for the London Medical School for Wom- 
en, to be named after the founders—Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Sophia Jex-Blake 
and Dr. Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson. 


Married Woman 

N a new book, “The Economic Position 

of the Married Woman,” by Mrs. H. 
A. L. Fisher, the point is stressed that the 
wife should be no longer considered as 
“maintained,” but that she should be pub- 
licly recognized as a vital contributing 
factor in the home, in co-operating with 
the wage earner. The book is published 
by the Oxford University Press (Eng- 
land). 


English Women in Presbyterian Ministry 


HE Reverend W. McDowell of the 

Cavan Presbytery, London, has pre- 
sented an overture, requesting the Assem- 
bly to declare women eligible for any of- 
fice in the Church on the same conditions 
and in the same manner as men. His pro- 
posal was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Bing- 
ham, and has been sent to the Presbyteries 
for ratification. 


Equal Moral Standard Sought In India 
N a statement issued by the president 
of the Khilafat Committee for the re- 
construction of Muslim Society in India 
occurs the following, dealing with the 
ideal of an equal moral standard: 


“Purity of morals must be insisted 
upon for men no less than for women, 
and the curse of prostitution must be 
removed in practice and theory.” 


Women In Canton Of Bale 


N the recent elections for the Synod of 
the Canton of Bale, Switzerland, nine 
women (out of twenty candidates) were 


elected to the Synod and twenty-eight to 
the council. 


Every Governor 


In The States 


Should Receive 
Equal Rights. 


DOES YOURS? 


Equal Rights 


First Woman Doctor 


HE present year marks the 75th 

anniversary of the graduation of the 
first woman physician in the United 
States—Elizabeth Blackwell, who re- 
ceived her M.D. from Geneva College in 
1849. 


Bahais For Equality Of Women 
HE Bahais are working for Equal 
Rights for women, according to Mount- 


fort Mills, president of the American So- 
ciety of the Bahais. 


Women In Wall Street 


HE Building Owners and Managers’ 

Association of New York City an- 
nounces that women workers are becom- 
ing increasingly numerous in the Wall 


‘Street districts. This fact, according to 


the announcement, was established by a 
recent door-to-door census of first-class 
office buildings in the Wall Street section. 

The census showed that in one typical 
office building, with a total population of 
10,868, the proportion of men to women 
was two to one, compared with four men 
to every woman ten years ago. 


Presbyterians Refuse Equal Rights 
HE General Council of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States 
refused, at a recent meeting, a petition of 
the women members of the Presbyterian 
Church to be given official recognition and 


full voting power in the synods and pres- 
byteries of the Church. 


Discriminati Acainst St 

HE rate for tipping issued by some 

steamship lines discriminates against 
women, according to the card of instruc- 
tions issued to each member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association sailing for the recent 
meeting in London, which indicated that 
as to tips on board ships, $5 would be nec- 
essary for the steward, while $8 would 
be needed for the stewardess. 


Statue Of Pilgrim Maiden 

BRONZE statue entitled “The Pil- 

grim Maiden” has been erected at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, by the National 
Society of New England Women. It is 
designed to be “a memorial to those 
women and young girls whose courage and 
fortitude helped found this Republic.” 
The statue will be unveiled in Plymouth 
on September 4th. The presentation will 
be made by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant of 
Brooklyn, New York, national president 
of the Society, and the statue will be un- 
veiled by Mrs. Richard Henry Green of 
New York, a former president. Henry 
H. Kitson is the sculptor. 
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A Married Woman’s Name 


R. J. R. MeCARL, Comptroller- 
General of the United States, 
handed down a ruling on August 
8th to the effect that married women em- 
ployed by the Government cannot sign 
their maiden names on Government pay- 
rolls, but must use their husbands’ sur- 
names. 

The case in which this ruling was laid 
down was that of Dr. Marjorie Mason 
Jarvis, who is attached to St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington. She was mar- 
ried last May to Mr. Charles Lloyd Hut- 
son, but continued to use her own name— 
the name by which she is known profes- 
sionally. She refused to sign her hus- 


band’s name to the pay roll, insisting © 


upon her right to her own name. She re- 
tained Olive Lacy, who is a member of 
the Washington Bar and of the Woman’s 
Party to contend for her rights. 


HIS resulted in the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral’s ruling, which is as follows: 


“August 8th, 1924. 
“The Honorable, 
“The Secretary of the Interior. 

“Sir—By your reference dated July 
17th, 1924, decision is requested 
whether a woman employe who has 
married and continues in the service 
may be carried on the payroll under 
her maiden name or whether the sur- 
name of her husband must be shown 
on the payroll. 

“It appears that an employe of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Dr. 
notified the superintendent that she 
was to be married to a Mr. on 
May 24th, 1924, and that she was so 
married. Accordingly the employe’s 
name was changed on the payroll 
from to The employe 
has since refused to sign her married 
name on the payroll and her attorney 
has notified the superintendent that 
the employe desires to retain her 
maiden name. 

“In Vol. 21, American and English 
Encyclopedia of Law, 312, the follow- 
ing rule is laid down: ‘Married 
women—By custom a woman at mar- 
riage loses her own surname and ac- 
quires that of her husband.’ In Vol. 
29 Cyc., 264, on the subject of hus- 
band and wife, it is stated that ‘at 
marriage the wife takes the hus- 
band’s surname.’ 

“The following quotation is taken 
from Vol. 1, pages 66 and 67, of 
Schouler’s work on Domestic Rela- 
tions: ‘Marriage at our law does 


not change the man’s name, but it 
confers his surname upon the woman. 
Until a decree of divorce giving a 


Government Insists On 


Husband’s Name 


married woman leave to resume her 
maiden name goes into full effect, or 
widowhood is succeeded by a new 
marriage and another husband, she 
goes by her former husband’s sur- 

“In discussing the same subject 
Schouler says this is the law of Eng- 
land and America, and it would ap- 
pear a wife can only obtain another 
name by separation. The foregoing 
rules of law are sustained by the fol- 
lowing authorities: Carroll v. State, 
53 Neb. 431; Ratcliffe v. McDonald, 
123 Va. 97; Uihlein v. Gladeaux, 74 
Ohio 232-247 ; Freeman v. Hawkins, 77 
Texas 498; Peterson y. Little, 74 
Iowa 223; Ansley v. Green, 82 Ga. 
181; Fendall v. Goldsmid, 2 P. D. 
263. 

“In the Ohio and Texas cases, 
supra, the courts expressly held ‘that 
the law confers upon a wife the sur- 
name of her husband upon marriage.’ 

“It is a universal rule of practice 
in the courts of this country that on 
granting a decree of divorce the 
court may by decree restore the maid- 
en name of the wife. This is also the 
law of the District of Columbia. Sec- 
tion 979 of the District Code reads as 
follows: 


“*Maiden name of wife restored— 
In granting a divorce from the bond 
of marriage the court may restore to 
the wife her maiden or other previous 
name.’ 

“It is apparent from this language 
that the law presumes the name of 
the woman is changed to that of the 
husband on contracting the marital 
relation, and the court has the option 
under Section 979, on granting a de- 
cree of divorce, to either restore the 
maiden name or the name of a de- 
ceased husband. She must have lost 
her maiden name, otherwise it could 
not be restored. 

“It is true, our law has been lib- 
eralized by the passage of the so- 
called Married Women’s Acts in most 
of the States of the Union, but these 
acts have to do largely with the prop- 
erty rights of the wife. At common 
law the husband not only became 
liable for the support of his wife, but 
took title to her property as a sort 
of compensation for the marital re- 
sponsibility. 

“While the Married Women’s Acts 
recognize the wife in the married 
state as a femme sole, capable of su- 
ing and being sued, and these acts 
in some states give her the right 
to alienate her individual prop- 
erty without being joined by her hus- 
band, yet the old rule of marital 
unity is still preserved. All law 


writers agree that marriage is a civil 
contract, and most law writers agree 
that it is more than a mere contract. 
So far as the legal status of man and- 
wife is concerned their relation is 
contractual, but marriage is an insti- 
tution contemplating homes and 
families. Each family is a unit in 
the body politic, and it can hardly be 
imagined of husbands, wives and 
children composing the same family 
bearing different names. The law in 
this country, that the wife takes the 
surname of the husband, is as well 
settled, as that the domicile of the 
wife merges in the domicile of the 
husband. A wife might reside apart 
from her husband, but so long as she 
remains his lawful wife she has but 
one legal domicile, and that is the 
domicile of the husband. 

“So it is with the name. She may 
have an assumed name, but she has 
but one legal name. The separate 
legal entity of the wife is not so 
generally recognized as to accept 
the maiden name rather than the sur- 
name of the husband. It is today the 
main distinction between a single 
woman and a married woman, and 
such fact has in the past appeared 
upon the payrolls. There appears no 
valid reason why it should not so 
continue, and the payroll should 
state the fact accordingly. 

“The correspondence attached to 
the superintendent’s letter is re- 
turned. 

“Respectfully, 
“(Signed) J. R. McCart, 
“Comptroller-General.” 


LLOWING this decision, Dr. Jarvis 

has been obliged to sign her husband’s 
name to the payroll in order to draw her 
pay, although she has not otherwise ac- 
cepted his name and continues to be 
known by her own. 

The Woman’s Party is preparing a pro- 
test against the ruling, and is asking for 
a reconsideration of the matter by the 
Department of the Interior. 

“That a woman shall no longer be re- 
quired by law or custom to assume the 
name of her husband upon marriage, but 
Shall have the same right as a man to 
retain her own name after marriage” is 
one of the provisions of the Declaration 
of Principles of the Woman’s Party. 


HEN the National Equal Rights 
Amendment is passed, it will mean 
that a woman will no longer be compelled 
to sign her husband’s name in order to 
draw her salary, because no man is 
obliged to sign his wife’s name in order to 
draw his. Every Government official, from 
the highest to the lowest, will then be 
bound to respect the right of a married 
woman to her own name. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. 
House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by Senator CHaRLes Curtis. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 18, 1923, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


International Aspect Of The Campaign 


HE launching of the “Women for Congress” movement has significance 

not only for the United States, but for the entire world, for what American 
women do influences the position of women of all other countries. First, 
there is the present strategic position of the United States in world affairs, 
which attracts attention to any important action of her citizens. Second, 
there is the influence which American women exert upon’ the position of 
women everywhere because of the reputation they have acquired for the ability 
to live a free, joyous life, carving out their own destinies. Third, there are 
the thousands of new Americans and resident aliens, representing almost every 
nation upon the globe, who daily send home news of what is happening in this 
country. ‘ 


In undertaking the movement to give women equal control with men of 
our national government, American women are resetting the goal of women 
not only in this country, but are resetting the goal for women ’round the 
world. 


The Awakening Of Women 


"Spears once said that the great power of the vote was its awak- 
ening force. The “Women for Congress” movement in America, begun 
within four years after the granting of suffrage, is evidence of the truth of that 
statement. Every year that American women have voted has awakened them 
to a keener sense of their responsibility to the civilization under which they 
live, and the “Women for Congress” campaign is one expression of this 
awakening. 


Before the winning of suffrage women wrote and spoke in their clubs 
on Browning, Arabian architecture, etc. For the last three years the 
ballot-holding women of the country have used their clubs for the serious 
study and discussion of pressing public questions. Child welfare laws, legis- 
lation affecting women, the League of Nations, the World Court, disarmament 
and many other such questions have replaced Browning and his fellow-poets 
on the programs of women’s clubs. The same turning of interest is noticeable 
in colleges and universities. Courses in economics, sociology and political 
science, formerly the province of the men, are being crowded by eager girls. 
A lecturer on social or political problems draws a larger audience in the 
colleges than did ever one on the lyrics of Tennyson. In many other ways 
women are evincing their concern in the problems of our civilization. 

Now that these questions are coming to take first place in the thoughts 
of women, it is inevitable that women demand an equal share with men in 
deciding such questions. This they can do only by having women as well as 
men in Congress. They are now taking the first steps to secure this repre- 
sentation. No greater evidence could be given of the American woman’s 
awakened sense of her duty to the world in which she lives. 


But it is said by some that the time for placing women in Congress is 
not now. It is claimed that women have not had the political experience 
which will enable them to represent their districts adequately. 


This is the same argument which was made against suffrage for women. 
Many people who professed to believe in the principle of equal suffrage said 
that women had not yet had the experience which would enable them to vote 
intelligently. There was, however, no better way for women to learn to vote 
intelligently than by voting. There is now no better way for women to gain 
such political experience as is needed for exacting legislation than by taking 
part in legislating. | 

The responsibility of suffrage has awakened thousands of women. The 
responsibility of helping to guide the life of the nation through representation 
in Congress will have a like effect. 


Equal 
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Women For Congress 


ADAM CHAIRMAN: 
I wish to offer the following 
resolution : 


“Resolved, That the Woman’s Party 
endorse for Congress and do its ut- 
most to elect all women nominees, 
irrespective of 
their political af- 
filiations, who 
seem qualified to 
sit in Congress 
and who will 
support the 
Equal Right 
Amendment and 
a general femi- 
nist program.” 


E have met here 
to consider 
what election policy 
the Woman’s Party 
shall adopt in the 
coming campaign, 
how we can use the 
two months that in- 
tervene before the 
elections, so that the 
position of women 
will be better at the 
end of the two 
months than it is 
today. 

The situation be 
fore us with regard 
to the Equal Rights Amendment is similar 
to that we faced with regard to the na- 
tional suffrage amendment in 1914, when 
we met in our first election conference. 
You remember that in 1914, when we en- 
tered the election compaign, no political 
party had endorsed the national suffrage 
amendment; no political leaders had 
championed it; congressmen were 
ashamed to be connected with it; no one 
considered it politically expedient to sup- 
port it. It was in no sense a political is- 
sue. We went, you remember, into the 
suffrage states to campaign against every 
representative of the political party that 
was blocking the National Amendment in 
Washington, and the result was that at 
the end of the campaign every congress- 
man from those suffrage states believed it 
expedient to support the amendment; each 
one professed his devotion to the amend- 
ment. It had become a political issue. 


This year all the national political con- 
ventions have refused to support the 
Equal Rights Amendment, just as in 1914 
they refused to support the suffrage 
amendment. Few men in Congress today 
think it politically advantageous to be 
for the Equal Rights Amendment, just as 
in 1914 few congressmen thought it po- 
litically expedient to be for the suffrage 
amendment. 


By Alice Paul 
Speech at the Woman’s Party Conference at 
Westport, August 16th, to the 200 national and 
local officers and committee members and founders 


of the Woman’s Party assembled at the Con- 
ference. 


TWO HUNDRED OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS MEETING AT 


“WOMEN FOR CONGRESS” CONFERENCE 


UT we are in a more powerful position 
today than we were in 1914. Then 
we were voteless, while today all women 
the country over have votes in their hands. 
We who are gathered in this Conference 
can vote and our own members = over the 
country are voters. 

If, as an unenfranchised group, we could 
make the suffrage amendment an issue in 
the national elections of 1914, how much 
more can we do today as voters? The 
problem before us is—how shall we use 
our votes and how shall we work in the 
campaign so as to help the Equal Rights 
program? 


HALL we do as we did in 1914 and 
hold the party in power responsible 
for the non-passage of the Amendment? 
It seems to me that there is nothing to be 
gained by that course this year, for there 
really is no party in power this year. In- 
stead of there being one party today with 
power to pass legislation, as the Demo- 
cratic Party was in 1914, we have had a 
number of blocs in the present Congress 
which have prevented the President and 
the Republican Party, although nominally 
in control, from really being responsible 
for what happened and what did not 
happen in Congress. 
Another plan that is proposed is that 
we support the party that is most friendly 
to the Equal Rights Amendment. But no 


party is really sufficiently friendly to de- 
serve our support. 

Another election policy that is proposed — 
is to oppose the individual men who are 
against the Equal Rights Amendment, and 
support those who are for it. While it is, 
of course, important 
to oppose candidates 
who are against the 
Amendment and to 
support those who 
are for it, there are 
almost no candidates 
who are sufficiently 
for the Amendment, 
however much they 
may profess to be for 
it, to make it worth 
while to differentiate 
between candidates 
on this basis. The 
situation is exactly 
the same as it was 
with the suffrage 
amendment in 1914, 
when almost no con- 
gressional candidate 
was a sufficiently real 
advocate of suffrage 
to make it worth 
while to support him. 
Nearly all candidates 
will be for Equal 
Rights when we have succeeded in making 
it a political issue, and until that time 
no candidates will be very wholeheartedly 


. for it. 


HE plan which I wish to lay before 

you is that we try to elect our own 
women to Congress to look after our in- 
terests, and not depend on others to look 
after our interests for us. The farmers 
succeeded in bringing their wants to the 
attention of the country by electing farm- 
ers to Congress. Labor did the same 
thing in England and labor, as a result, . 
has now begun to get consideration there. 
Women must follow the same course. 

No group will ever find its interests 
adequately served by another group— 
each group must look after its own wel- 
fare. Only women are capable of feeling 
the present subjection of women and we 
must therefore depend upon women to re- 
move that subjection. To do this effect- 
ively they must be in Congress itself, and 
not try to influence governmental action 
from the outside alone. 


UT we are told that women will be 
elected to Congress whether we make 
any effort to help them or not, and that 
it is not necessary for us to spend our 
time, our energy and our money on a 
campaign. 

We can, of course, stand aside and leave 
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this matter to evolution. Undoubtedly, 
in years to come women will be in Con- 
gress equally with men. But women will 
not sit in Congress in any considerable 
numbers for the present unless women 
organize to put them there. Although we 
have been enfranchised now for four years, 
only four women have ever sat in Con- 
gress. And one of these was elected only 
because she was the 
wife of a man in Con- 
gress who died, and an- 
other only because she 
was the daughter. Fur- 
thermore, however 
splendid these four 
women were, they were 
of no great value to the 
woman movement, be- 
cause they did not go to 
Congress to help that 
movement. They were 
elected on other issues 
and were not much con- 
cerned over women’s in- 
terests. 


HE outlook for the 

future is no better. 
Primaries have already 
been held this year in 
twenty-four states, and 
in only five of these 
twenty-four states have 
any women been nomi- 
nated. This means that in nineteen states 
which have made their nominations for 
Congress, there is not a single woman on 
the ticket of any party. How far, then, 
shall we go if we stand idle and leave 
everything to evolution? 

In the five states where women did get 

a nomination for Congress, these nomina- 
tions were given only in districts which 
are believed to be almost hopeless for the 
ticket on which the woman was nominated. 
The woman received the nomination only 
when the political parties were convinced 
there was no chance of victory, when the 
nomination meant merely carrying the 
burden and expense of the campaign and 
keeping the party alive in the particular 
district, without hope of success at the 
polls. 
One of the five states which has nomi- 
nated a woman is Pennsylvania. In 
Pennsylvania one woman has been nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party, two by the 
Prohibition Party and one by the Social- 
ists—and they are all nominated in dis- 
tricts which are conceded to the Repub- 
licans. 

Another of the five states which have 
nominated women is. Illinois. Here a 
woman has been nominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for a seat that seems almost 
certain to go to the Republicans. In Ohio 
a woman has been nominated on the 
Democratic ticket in a strong Republican 
district. In Tennessee the Republicans 
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have nominated a woman in a Democratic 
district. In Kansas the Democrats have 
nominated a woman in a district conceded 
to the Republicans. To summarize, four 
women have been nominated by the Demo- 
crats in Republican districts; one woman 
has been nominated by the Republicans in 
a Democratic dictrict; two women have 
been nominated by the Prohibitionists in 


P. PELL, NATIONAL FINANCE CHAIRMAN OF WOMAN’S PARTY, AND 
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Republican districts, and one woman has 
been nominated by the Socialists in a Re- 
publican district. This is the result of 
the primaries to date! This is the situa- 
tion we must face. 


LL the women who have been nomi- 
nated are running in districts where 
the present representative is either hostile 
or indifferent to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. Foremost among these opponents 
is Congressman Graham, Republican 
nominee for the second congressional dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, against whom Mrs. 
Jessie Collett, the Democratic nominee, 
is running. Mr. Graham was a member of 
the Judiciary Committee in the House of 
Representatives when we were fighting for 
the suffrage amendment and opposed that 
amendment. Today, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, he is opposing the 
Equal Rights Amendment. As soon as we 
introduced the Equal Rights Amendment 
in Congress last December we came up 
against the blockade of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Graham at its head. Past 
that blockade we were never able to go. 
It seems particularly important, therefore, 
that women support Mrs. Collett against 
Mr. Graham, who has so steadfastly op- 
posed the Equal Rights Amendment. 
Each of the other campaigns which 
women are making is also in a district 
where the present incumbent is either hos- 
tile or indifferent to the Amendment, 


though none has been so prominent in his 
opposition as has Mr. Graham. 


OME of the nominations of women 
have been made so recently that we 
did not have time to see the candidates 
before this Conference, but we have seen 
four of the eight women candidates. All 
four are members of the Woman’s Party; 
all four are strong sup- 
porters of the Equal 
Rights Amendment and 
of a general feminist 
program. All four are 
splendid types of women. 
But unless women 
rally to their support, 
all of these women can- 
didates seem doomed to 
defeat. 

I propose to you that 
we do all that is pos- 
sible to put them into 
Congress. If enough 
women join with us, we 
can succeed. If enough 
do not join to bring 
victory,-it will be a step 
forward, at least, to 
rally even a portion of 
the voters back of the 
“Women for Congress” 
idea, and this step will 
prepare the way for vic- 
tory in a later campaign. 
But whether these women candidates 


are elected or defeated, the campaign itself 
cannot fail. The campaign must neces- 
sarily make the position of women more 


of an issue in the election than it would 
otherwise be. The women candidates for 
whom we work will be the flag-bearers for 
the woman’s cause—taking Equal Rights 
before the people. When political leaders 
see women uniting back of women, re- 
gardless of party, in order that there may 
be women in Congress, they will see that 
it is political wisdom to put women on 
their tickets. They will see, moveover, 
that it is political wisdom to support 
Equal Rights when they see women cam- 
paigning for women, because the women 
candidates stand for Equal Rights. 


PROPOSE to you, therefore, as our 
election policy, that we rally to the 
aid of all the women candidates who have 
already been nominated and all who may 
be nominated in future primaries, regard- 
less of their political affiliations, provided 


they will support the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment and a general feminist program. Let 
us try to put these women in Congress 
by uniting back of them, and not let them 
go down to the defeat which now seems 
so certain. | 

This resolution I now lay tefore you for 
your consideration. 
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Social Events at the Conference 


NE of the most delightful memories 
O of the “Women for Congress” Con- 
ference that will live long after the 
hard work of the Conference has been for- 
gotten is the garden tea at which Mrs. 
Stephen H. P. Pell, finance chairman of 
the Woman’s Party, was hostess on Fri- 
day afternoon, August 15th. 

The Conference members motored out 
to Fort Ticonderoga over a _ beautiful 
scenic route which brought them close to 
some of the most beautiful of the Adiron- 
dack country. The Pells have a wonder- 
ful estate, a few miles outside of the town 
of Ticonderoga, which comprises 5000 
acres, and includes the historic old Fort 
Ticonderoga, where Ethan Allen made his 
vigorous demand for the surrender of the 
British general. The famous words the 
leader of the “Green Mountain Boys” 
spoke as he demanded the surrender “In 
_ the name of the Great Jehovah and the 

~—Gontinental Congress” are placarded on 
the walls of the fort. 

The guests on arriving were first piloted 
through the fort, with its gray walled 
boundaries overlooking Lake George, and 
in its present restored state, with minut- 


est attention paid to detail, it was easy 


to picture the dramatic moment that made 
the fort so famous. One wing of the bar- 


INCE a statement has been made that 

the Woman’s Party discriminated 
against negroes in the pilgrimage to the 
grave of Inez Milholland, we are giving, 
for the benefit of our readers who may 
wish to know the facts, our correspond- 
ence with Heywood Broun of the New 
York World on the subject. 


Heywood Broun’s Article In The New 
York World 


“There was a time when no militant 
organization in America seemed to me so 
courageous as the Woman’s Party. It 
was hell-bent upon the pursuit of an ideal. 
And now I read in the papers that a group 
of the National Woman’s Party has done 
a petty and shabby thing. And in ex- 
plaining this behavior the leaders of the 
group say that they could not have done 
otherwise, because that would have been 
‘bad politics.’ 

“They did not want a negro to speak at 
the grave of Inez Milholland, because, as 
Mrs. Gaeta Wold Boyer explained, ‘We 
want to try and elect some Congressmen 
in Southern States.’ 

“And Alice Paul said, ‘This was ar- 
ranged as a demonstration, and it was no 
place for colored people to speak.’ 

“Apparently there was a catch to that 


racks has been completely restored, and 
houses an interesting museum of relics of 
the Ethan Allen family and relics dug up 
from the ruins of the fort. An interesting 
historic library is included among the 
antiques, and models in the exact replicas 
of the colonial uniforms are shown. 


SHORT drive down the hill into a 
peaceful valley brought the guests to 
the Pell country home, called “The Pa- 
vilion,” a charming colonial house built 
in revolutionary days by Mr. Pell’s grand- 
father. This rambling, white house, set 
picturesquely among a grove of elm trees, 
has a peculiarly intimate charm in its un- 


-_eonventional architectural lines. Tea was 


served in the dining room with delightful 

informality, and the hostess was assisted 
there by her house guest, Lady Hoskins of 
England and by Mrs. Mortimer Ferris, 
wife of State Senator Ferris; and Mrs. 
Alice Bascom, both of Ticonderoga. 

The guests enjoyed to the utmost the 
beautiful Jardin du Roi (Garden of the 
King), which is one of the charm spots 
of the country. The garden was laid out 
in 1757 and bears on the corner-stone of 
the brick wall an inscription announcing 
that it was built by Captain de Pontleroy, 
chief engineer to Marquis de Montcalm. 


The Pilgrimage 


old sardonic query, ‘Are women people?’ 
and those who asked it wanted to get the 
reply, ‘Yes, unless they happen to be negro 
women.’ ” 


The Woman’s Party Reply 


“August 25, 1924. 
“Mr. Heywood Broun, 
“New York World, 
“New York, N. Y. 


“Dear Mr. Broun—lI have read your 
statement that the Woman’s Party ‘did 
not want a negro to speak at the grave of 
Inez Milholland,’ and am writing to give 
you the facts. 

“The pilgrimage to the grave of Inez 
Milholland was organized by the Wom- 
an’s Party. It consisted almost entirely 
of Woman’s Party members who had 
worked with Inez in the suffrage fight, 
although we also invited her family and 
friends to accompany us. We arranged a 
very simple ceremony of music and sing- 
ing, and, at the urgent request of a mem- 
ber of Inez’s family, we arranged to have 
no speakers at the grave. 

“Shortly before the service began, Mr. 
Milholland, the father of Inez, told us that 
he had invited Mr. Scott, a distinguished 
negro, to speak at the grave. We ex- 
plained to Mr. Scott that there were to be 


Laid out with formal brick walks that 
wind their way among brilliant-hued 
borders of perennials blooming in artistic 
confusion, the garden centers about a 
lovely deep pool which reflects the flowers 
and the skies in vieing splendor. The walk 
is broken along its entire length and 
breadth with enchanting nooks and al- 
coves hiding secluded seats that fairly 
speak of the romance of a bygone day. 
Altogether it is one of the most delightful 
spots fancy can picture, and the Confer- 
ence members felt it an unusual privilege 
to have seen and enjoyed it. 


ATURDAY afternoon Mrs. Cora Put- 
nam Hale entertained with a gard 
tea no less charming. Her grounds, quife 
as lovely in their way, present unham- 
pered Nature at its best. Situated hig 
on the hillside at Elizabethtown, the for- 
mally kept grounds are comparatively 
small, but the remainder, allowed to re- 
tain its original splendor, with a winding 
road carrying the guests into deepest 
woods, gives the comfortable feeling of 
being alone with Nature and yet close to 
the comforts of civilization. It commands 
a magnificent view of hills upon hills as 
far as the eye can reach, and the Adiron- 
dacks are brought very close to the visitor. 


no speeches at the grave, and asked if he 
would place a wreath, as the rest of us 
were doing, instead of making a speech. 
To this suggestion he immediately ac- 
ceded. 

“After we had placed our flowers and 
the choir was leading the procession down 
the hillside, Mr. Milholland called upon 
Mr. Scott and Mrs. Hunton, secretary of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Negroes, to speak. The Woman’s Party 
members listened with courtesy to these 
two speakers, and at the conclusion ex- 
pressed appreciation to them of what they 
had said. These two Negroes were the 
only speakers at the grave. 

“At this point I want to make clear 


that these two speakers did not inten- 


tionally break into our service. They 
came to the pilgrimage, we understand, 
under the impression that it had been or- 
ganized by the Milholland family; that 
speeches were to be made at the grave 
dealing with various political, social and 
economic movements with which Inez had 
been connected, and that they were to rep- 
resent upon this occasion the movement 
for the advancement of Negroes. As soon 
as they learned that the memorial at the 
grave was a Woman’s Party memorial. 
organized and financed by the Woman’s 
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